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Subject:     "Polishing  the  Household  Silver".    Information  from  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A.    Information  on 
goldfish  from  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce. 

Bulletin  available:     "Housed eaning  Made  Easier." 
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If  you  are  having  company  during  the  holidays,  this  is  the  week  to  do 
any  odd  jobs  that  might  otherwise  pile  up  and  make  the  last  few  days  before. 
Christmas  extra-dif ficu.lt.    One  of  these  jobs  is  polishing  the  silver.  The 
pieces  used  regularly  for  the  family  are  still  bright  from  last  Friday's 
routine  polishing,     (if  you  arc  a  model  housekeeper    I  know  you  do  these  pol- 
ishing and  shining-Tip  jobs  at  regular  times,  jtst  like  cleaning,  dusting  and 
di  sh~ washing. )    But  the  extra  silver  that  comes  out  of  the  chest  for  big  oc- 
casions in  the  household —  that's  likely  to  be  dark  and  tarnished. 

There  are  two  good  ways  of  cleaning  silver.  There  is  the  electrolytic 
method-  a  quick  way  of  cleaning  but  not  polishing  certain  kinds  of  silverware. 
Then  there's  the  method  of  simply  polishing  with  a  fine  powder  or  paste,  which 
gives  a  satiny  sheen  to  the  metal. 

Polish  should  be  applied  to  the  silver  with  a  soft  cloth  or  a.  small, 
soft  sponge,  and  rubbed  on  with  a  light,  even  stroke.  After  polishing,  wash 
the  silver  in  light  soapsuds  and  rinse  in  hot  water. 

The  electrolytic  method  is  quite  different  but  simple  also.    For  this 
method  you  use  a  dishpan,  hot  water  containing  bailing  soda  and  salt,  and  some- 
thing aluminum — a  plate  possibly  or  a  strip  of  aluminum  rut  from  some  old 
cooking  utensil  or  an  aluminum  dishpan.    Fill  the  dishpan  with  hot  water.  To 
every  quart  of  hot  water  use  one  teaspoon  of  common  salt  and  one  of  baking 
soda.    At  this  point  prut  in  the  piece  of  aluminum  and  the  silver.    It  is  con- 
venient often  to  lay  the  silver  on  an  aluminum  plate  and  set  it  in.    Bring  the 
water  to  a  boil  and  then  remove  it  from  the  stove.    The  tarnish  will  disappear 
almost  immediately  by  electrolytic  action  and  the  silver  can  be  taken  from  the 
water,  rinsed  and  dried.    Sometimes,  when  you  are  cleaning  a  silver  vase  or 
picture,  you  will  find  it  too  large  to  be  immersed  all  at  one  time.     So  clean 
it  in  sections — that  is,  turn  it  in  the  water  until  every  part  has  been 
cleaned. 

But  here's  a  word  of  caution  about  using  this  method.    Silver  can  be 
rained  by  boiling  too  long  in  the  solution.    Keep  your  silver  in  the  hot 
water,  therefore,  only  -until  the  tarnish  is  off,  not  a  moment  longer.  If 
your  silver  has  any  special  finish  on  it-  if  it  is  oxydized,  for  example-  clean 
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it  by  polishing,  not  by  this  method.    And  any  silver  pieces  like  candlesticks 
that  are  made  with  parts  joined  together,  should  be  polished,  rather  than 
cleaned  in  water,     so  that  the  joints  will  not  be  loosened. 

This  electrolytic  method  is  satisfactory  for  removing  tarnish  from 
silver,  but  does  not  give  it  a  high  luster.      Polishing  is  necessary  to  put 
on  a  shine.       Use  a  fine  powder  or  paste  for  polishing,  which  will  not 
scratch  the  metal . 

Fortunately,  manufacturers  are  making  more  and  more  household  uten- 
sils of  stainless  material  these  days.    This  includes  not  only  tableware,  but 
other  household  equipment.     Stainless  steel  knives  for  the  kitchen,  and  stain- 
less plating  on  electric  waffle  irons  and  toaster  and  on  bathroom  fixtures. 
All  to  help  save  the  modern  housekeeper  from  using  up  a  lot  of  her  good  time 
and  elbow  grease. 

That  handsome,  old-time  metal,  pewter,  is  again  very  popular  today. 
Most  pewter  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  simply  by  washing  thoroughly  with 
water  and  soapsuds.      In  case  the  pewter  needs  polishing,  use  a  mixture  of 
whiting  and  sweet  oil,  or  rottenstone  and  sweet  oil.    An  abrasive  that  is  too 
coarse  will  scratch  either  pewter  or  silver. 

When  the  north  wind  begins  to  blow  and  the  days  are  dark  and  the  snow 
drifts  up  against  the  house,  in  January  or  February,  there's  nothing  so  cheer- 
ful as  a  pot  of  tulips  in  bloom  on  the  window  sill,  or  hyacinths  or  sweet 
smelling  narcissus.    It's  not  too  early  to  start  these  bulbs  right  now  to  bring 
pleasure  during  the  long  days  after  Christmas.    WB  says  it  isn't  difficult 
to  have  flowers  blooming  in  your  house  during  the  winter,  if  you  get  the  right 
kind  of  bulbs  and  handle  them  properly. 

Almost  any  kind  of  bulbs  can  be  forced  in  the  house,  but  he  suggests 
that  the  best  success  is  to  be  had  with  tulips,  hyacinths  and  narcissus. .Even 
crocuses,  snowdrops  and  grape  hyacinths  can  be  grown  indoors,  but  they  are  not 
so  generally  used  in  this  way  as  the  three  flowers  I  mentioned. 

Haste  makes  waste  with  house-grown  bulbs.  It  pays  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  patience  and  give  time  for  the  bulbs  to  form  roots  and  grow  slowly,  if  you 
want  the  finest  blooms.    The  usual  method  of  forning  Tulips  and  hyacinths  is 
to  plant  the  bulbs  in  fern  pans  or  shallow  pots,  using  a  good  sandy,  loamy  soil. 
But  the  paper- white  narcissus  can  be  grown  in  the  house  in  dishes  of  water,  with 
the  bulbs  supported  by  pebbles. 

The  main  point  is  to  keep  the  bulbs  cool  at  first.    This  allows  them 
to  grow  very  slowly  until  they  form  a  mass  of  roots.      If  you  got  too  much  top 
growth  and  not  enough  roots  to  support  the  top,  you  are  sure  to  have  either 
poor  flowers  or  none  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  tulips  or  other  bulbs  potted  in  soil,  good  drainage  is 
very  important.    Place  about  one-half  inch  of  gravel  or  pieces  of  broken  flower 
pots  in  the  bottom  of  each  fern  pan  or  pot  in  which  the  bulbs  are  planted. 
In  addition  to  drainage  material,  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  pan  there  should 
be  at  least  four  inches  of  soil.      When  you  start  to  pot  the  bulbs,  place  a 
little  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  set  the  bulb  in  place,  then  fill  around 
it  with  soil.    Press  the  earth  down  rather  firmly,  leaving  just  the  tip  of  the 
bulb  showing  above  the  ground.    ITow  sprinkle  the  soil  with  water.    Then  set 


the  pots  in  a  dark  cool  cellar  or  out-of-doors  in  a  cold  frame  where  they  will 
be  protected  from  freezing  "by  a  covering  of  straw  or  leaves.    A  cellar  that  is 
cool  eno  gh  for  the  storage  of  potatoes  end  apples  will  "be  abo.it  the  right 
temper  attire,  but  be  sure  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  does  not  dry  out  . 

These  potted  bulbs  stand  in  storage  five  or  six  weeks.    By  that  time 
the  pots  should  be  well  filled  with  roots.    Now  is  the  time  to  bring  them  in- 
to the  houso  for  forcing.    Don't  expose  them  to  direct  sunlight  at  first. 
Just  keep  them  in  a  moderately  cool  place  until  they  begin  to  make  a  healthy 
growth  and  the  foliage  becomes  green.    After  that  they  can  be  kept  at  a  living 
room  temperature.      But  the  flowers  vail  last  much  longer  if  they  are  kept  at 
a  temperature  as  low  as  60  degrees. 

Oh,  yes.    I  remember  that  I  promised  to  give  you  this  week  some  more 
suggestions  about  the  health  and  happiness  of  your  goldfish,  didn't  I?  Here's 
an  important  question  on  this  matter;      What  kind  of  an  aquarium  is  best? 
Specialists  suggest  an  aquarium  with  metal  frames  and  glass  sides  and  with  a 
slate  or  glass  bottom.    They  are  not  more  expensive  than  those  made  entirely 
of  glass  and  are  much  stronger  and  better  for  the  fishes.      Buy  an  aquarium 
that  is  at  least  twelve  inches  long  and  count  on  a  gallon  of  water  for  each 
pair  of  fish.     You  know  how  you  would  feel,  if  you  were  a  gold  fish  having 
to  spend  your  life  in  a  tiny  little  bowl  as  uncomfortable  as  a  prison  cell. 
Fill  the  bottom  of  the  aquarium  with  an  inch  , of  fine  gravel.     Sand  isn't  so 
good.    Very  fine  sand  packs  too  hard  and  prevents  the  plant  roots  from  spread- 
ing and  developing.    If  you  leave  access  to  water  from  a  deep' .well,  a  spring 
or  a  stream,  use  that  for  your  fish.    Tap  water  is  less  satisfactory  because 
it  contains  lime  and  chlorine  tsed  in  purifying  it.    If  one  must  use  tap  water, 
however,  allow  it  to  stand  in  an  open  vessel  for  several  hours  so  that  the 
chlorine  gas  may  evaporate.    Four  to  six  hours  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  time 
to  get  rid  of  a  moderate  dosage  of  chlorine. 

Eere  are  some  good  points  to  remember  in  case  you  are  planning  to  give 
Sally  Ann  or  John  Jacob  some  goldfish  for  Christmas. 

Tomorrow  -      "Making  Your  Own  Christmas  Decorations." 


